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The following work, the production of an 
American lady, seems well adapted to give 
pleasure to the readers for whom it is intended, 
and to convey to them information respecting 
a part of our country comparatively little 
known. It should be understood that its de- 
scriptions are all conformed to reality, being 
taken from the letters df an intelligent traveller, 
pursuing the route pointed out in the work. 
It thus forms an authentic little book of travels 
for the young, of which the accounts are 
adapted to their comprehension, and related 
in such a manner as to excite their interest. 

t A. N. 
Cambridge, Dec. 1, 1832. 
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THE 



COUSINS' JOURNEY. 



In a retired village, on the banks of 
the Merrimack, lived Mrs Leslie and her 
young daughter Ann. Mrs Leslie had a 
son also, but he was at a school some 
miles distant, and only passed his vaca- 
tions at home. The father of these 
children died when they were so young 
that they could not remember him at 
all. Their mother loved the place where 
her happiest years had been passed, and 
though often urged by her friends to 
leave the seclusion in which she lived, 
and remove to the city, she had not felt 
willing to do so. When it becan.e ne- 
lt 
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6 THE cousins' journey. 

cessary for her daughter, she said, she 
would make the exchange; but while 
Ann needed no other instruction than 
she could herself give her, *he preferred 
remaining where she was. Mrs Leslie 
thought it a happy circumstance that 
had fixed her in a place, where she 
could attend so uninterruptedly to the 
unfolding of her daughter's mind; where 
the beautiful objects of nature might 
form her taste, and constant exercise in 
the freedom of the country, might give 
her a fine constitution. The evil she 
had most to apprehend was the selfish- 
ness that might be produced in her child 
from feeling herself so much the object 
of all her mother's cares. Against this 
evil Mrs Leslie guarded in every way 
she could. She frequently employed 
Ann in acts of kindness for others; 
taught her to do many useful things in 
the house; encouraged her to give the 
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flowers she had raised in her own gar- 
den to her neighbors who had none; to 
lend her books to those who could not 
otherwise procure them; to carry com- 
forts to the sick, and to make articles of 
clothing for the poor. The circle of 
Ann Leslie's interests and affections 
was not, however, confined to the vil- 
lage in which she lived, though it was 
only to those who were near her that 
she could do good. Her thoughts often 
extended to different parts of the coun- 
try. She had an uncle and aunt who 
lived in Louisiana. Their two eldest 
children had been sent to the North for 
their education; and Ann had become 
very much attached to her cousins Fred- 
eric and Maria. They had been often 
with Mrs Leslie; and had recently made 
a long visit to her previously to their 
return home. It grieved Ann very 
much to part with these dear cousins; to 
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10 THE COUSINS* JOjRNEY. 

think how far they were going from 
her, and how long it would be before she 
could see them again. As she sat at 
work with her mother the morning af- 
ter they left her, she asked a thousand 
questions about the road they were to 
travel, the distance they were to go, 
and the objects they would see; and she 
wished that she could have gone too. 

'You would not have left your mo- 
ther all alone, would you?' said Mrs 
Leslie. 

<0 no, mother,' replied Ann, 'I should 
not have liked to do that; but I should 
like to see all that they will see.' 

'Did you never hear,' said Mrs Les- 
lie, 'of the little tarry at home travellers, 
Ann? I believe at your age this is the 
best way for you to travel, you would be 
so very much tired if you were to ride 
every day for a long time, over rough 
roads and in inconvenient carriages; and 
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THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 11 

while you stay here comfortably with 
your mother you can enjoy all that they 
will see more perhaps than if you were 
with them.' 

'O no, mamma, that cannot be. How 
can I know what they are seeing?* 

* You cannot at the very time they 
are seeing it to be sure; but your uncle 
and cousins promised to write me an 
account of all that most interested them, 
and when I get their letters I will read 
them to you; and you can take the large 
' map of the United States, and trace on 
it the course they pursue, and note the 
distances they travel.' 

*I did not think of that, mother,' re- 
plied Ann, ' 1 am glad that there is such 
a thing as writing to tell us what our 
friends are doing when they are away 
from us. 1 wish brother James loved 
writing better. His letters are always 
so short, we do not know from them 
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12 THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 

what he is doing. He only just tells 
you what he is learning at school, and 
what he wants you to send him; and 
that is all he says.' 

'Boys at his age,' said her mother, 
<are seldom fond of writing. When you 
are a few years older, and can write 
to him, he will be more ready to write. 
I suppose he thinks it is not worth while 
to tell us about his games at ball, or his 
skating frolics; and he does not consid- 
er how much we should like to know all 
that he does.' 

Not long after this conversation, Mrs 
Leslie received a letter from her broth- 
er, dated at Washington, giving an ac- 
count of their journey to that city; which 
had been taken in the usual way in 
stages and steamboats; and Ann had 
the expected pleasure of following their 
route on her map. As, however, the 
places they passed through are well 
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known we will not give this letter a 
place in our story. But the journey 
from Washington, to the Mississippi, 
other young folks may like to read as 
well as Ann Leslie,and we will copy so 
much of her uncle's and cousin's let- 
ters as will give them some knowledge 
of that part of the country. — The first 
received was from her uncle, as fol- 
lows. 

Leesbvrg. 

'Dear Sister, 

'Maria finds herself too much fatigued 
with our first days of bad roads, to write 
to you; and Frederick is so much engag- 
ed with a new horse that I have added 
to the three with which we left Wash- 
ington, that I cannot get him to the 
desk; so I must give you the promised 
account of our progress. We left Wash- 
ington at half past four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 1 had been told that we 
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14 THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 

should have a good road, turnpike all 
the way. to Drains, a tavern we were 
to stop at; but I was deceived. Instead 
of finding a road on which I could trav- 
el six miles an hour, we were not able 
to advance three. Night came on, and 
the light of the moon shining between 
trees, only served to deceive and 
perplex me. I could not pick our way 
over the grass road, and was obliged 
to keep most of the time on a turnpike 
of loose stone; the worst travelling 1 
know* In short it was eleven-o'clock 
before we got to the tavern, after being 
in great hazard several times.* I was 
glad to find our wagon easy, and the 
horses I had purchased for it, in fine 
order, and very quiet, pleasant animals. 
At Drains, where we slept, eighteen 
miles from Washington, the young 
folks were so weary that they were 
glad to go to rest as soon as they 
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THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 15 

had had their suppers, and 1 did not 
wake them the next morning until 
nine o'clock. The view from this place 
was grand. We were on the top of a 
ridge of hills, and looking over a valley 
of more than twelve miles in extent,saw 
to the south-west an opening, or gap, 
in the Alleghany mountains, through 
which we are to pass. The day was 
very clear and the weather cold for Sep- 
tember.- We found a fire very com- 
fortable. 

'The ride the next morning was over 
the same kind of road; but by day light 
we could travel more safely than in the 
evening. After three miles more of 
this rough road, we turned off to the 
left toward Pautonic Mountain. We had 
not ascended far, before the view of the 
valley beyond opened upon us, bounded 
by the blue ridge. On this road, though 
better, we could drive only about three 
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16 THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 

♦ 

miles and an half an hour, and we had 
still to travel nine miles to Osborne's,, 
where we intended stopping; but we 
missed the house and went some miles 
farther before we found a place of rest, 
and refreshment, which we by this 
time much needed. In the afternoon 
we came on, five miles, to Pumkin town, 
The views towards the south east were 
fine.^ The soil here is light and the face 
of the country not broken. After leav- 
ing this town, we ascended the blue 
ridge by a road so steep and rough that 
in pity to our horses we got out and 
walked to the top. Here we found half 
a dozen houses, and there is hardly room 
for more. We descended by a steep 
road formed of small stones raised upon 
the rocky side of the mountain and 
winding through the woods which made 
it interesting. — The trees on this side 
the mountain were almost all pines, on 
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THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 17 

the other side we had scarcely seen an 
evergreen. At the bottom we perceiv- 
ed through the trees, the Shenandoah 
running towards the right. The river 
was so low that we forded it. Maria 
was a little alarmed at first, but soon 
took courage. Frederick did not ex- 
press his fears, if he had any. We came 
on six miles farther to Battletown. 
Although it rained a little the road was 
good, and we reached our quarters just 
at dark. The proper name of this town 
is Berrytown, but in consequence of the 
frequent quarrels which took place here 
after the revolution, General Morgan 
gave it the name of Battletown. It 
contains not more than forty houses, 
but some of them are very decent habi- 
tations. After a good night's rest, we 
left this plate at half past eight, and 
travelled over a very good road to Win- 
chester, thirteen miles, this town has 
It 
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18 THE COUSINS' JCUHNEY. 

a flourishing appearance. We rested 
here awhile; and then sat forward again, 
and travelled rapidly over a smooth 
road eight miles, to Newton, a small 
place of but one street, and about thir- 
ty houses. We came next to Middle- 
town, five miles, over a very good road; 
but from there to Staverstown, five miles 
farther, it was very bad, and ledges of 
rock projecting across the way, render- 
ed the motion of the wagon quite un- 
comfortable. This last stage I put Ma- 
ria on horseback. She seemed a little 
timid at first,but soon cantered off smart- 
ly on one of the gray poneys. A shower 
of rain brought her back to the carriage. 
We buttoned all up, and passed through 
it without being wet. Here we came 
in contact with a spur of the -Virginia 
ridge, that protrudes into this long.line 
of valleys, and bars the passage, where 
it meets the eastern ridge. We left Sta- 
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verston at eight o'clock, and after pass- 
ing over, a rough road proceeded three 
miles farther to a spur of the three top- 
ped mountain. We got out and walked 
four miles through a thick wood* con- 
stantly ascending. Then we rode eight 
miles to Woodstock where we rested. 
At one we sat forward again, and came 
eleven miles to Mount Pleasant, a small 
place. Nine miles from Mount Pleas- 
ant, we came to New Market, where 
we are now quartered at the Stage 
House. This is but a meagre account 
of the country through which we have 
passed,my dear sister; but it is all 1 can 
write you now. When the young folks 
have become used to the hardships of 
travelling* they will give you their own 
impressions; but I shall continue to keep 
the road for you as 1 promised, and I 
hope dear little Ann will be pleased to 
know where her cousins ar^ They send 
much love.' 
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30 THE cousins' journey. 

Ann was very glad to hear from her 
uncle and cousins, so far on their jour- 
ney; although this short account of the 
different stages they made/ and the state 
of the roads, did not satisfy her; and 
she looked with some impatience for 
her cousin's letters, which she hoped 
would tell her more about the adven- 
tures they met with. The next week 
brought the wished for packet. Cous- 
in Maria's letter was the first read, as 
follows. • 

Port Republic. 

4 My dear aunt, 

'At last we have found a place where 
we can stop long enough to write to 
you; and I have unpacked the little trav- 
elling desk you prepared so nicely for 
me, and make the first use of it, to tell 
you something of what we have seen 
since we left Washington. But there 
are so magy things I want to de- 
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THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 21 

scribe to you, I do not know where to 
begin. If it were not for the bad roads, 
and the dirty houses we are obliged to 
stop at, I should have nothing to tell 
you of, that was not pleasant. We 
have met with ne bad accident, though 
one day in my haste to jump from the 
carriage 1 came very near putting my 
ancle out of joint. My riding habit 
caught in the stej), and I fell, but es- 
caped with only a few scratches, and a 
long lecture from papa upon the folly of 
such quick motions. The country we 
have passed through, has been beautiful- 
ly diversified with hills and valleys, glo- 
rious woods, dressed in the gay colors of 
autumn, and bright rivers shining through 
them. What we saw yesterday, howev- 
er, has almost made me forget what we 
have seen before, and it seems as if no- 
thing else so grand and beautiful could 
be left for us to see. All tti£ splendors of 

* 
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2% THE COUSINS' JOURNEY. 

fairy palaces, my dear cousin Ann, fade, 
in comparison with the real magnificence 
of what I am going to attempt to de^ 
scribe to you. 

* My father found that by going only 
a few miles out of our route he could 
take us to see a cave in the neighboring 
mountain. It is one of the largest that has 
yet been found in these mountains. It 
was first discovered by a man named 
Weyer, and is called after him Weyer's 
cave. One day when out shooting 
game, he observed his dog enter the 
opening that leads to this subterranean 
palace, and the animal's long stay made 
him suspect that he had gone some dis- 
tance. Weyer cut away the shrubs that 
barred the entrance, and found himself in 
a large apartment. This seemed in itself 
a great discovery. Though since that 
time many more have been found con- 
pected with ij. We entered* by a narrow 
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THE cousins' journey. 23 

sloping passage, where we were obliged 
to stoop, and almost to crawl upon our 
hands and knees, for about twenty yards; 
but then on raising our eyes we found 
ourselves in a hall, 20 feet high, and one 
hundred feet long, covered on every side 
with stalactites, sparkling like diamonds, 
as the light which ourguides held flashed 
across the darkness. The whole roof 
was encrusted, forming a glittering can- 
opy. At the entrance was a large col- 
umn, as white and as brilliant as snow, 
that seemed to support the ceiling. We 
passed on to other halls, and still others, 
but with some difficulty, as the cavern 
was every where moist, and in some 
places quite wet. All these various 
apartments have apropriate names, but 
our guide did not know them correctly, 
and I have no very distinct recollection 
of them. One however I can never 
forget, so curiofls was the formation — 
2* 
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24 THE cousins' journey. 

the Tambarines, as they are called, or 
natural drums. These are long sheets 
of pure limestone, united one with ano- 
ther; from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
not more than two inches . thick, and 
many of them four or five feet broad. 
When they are struck with the hand, 
they sound like kettle drums, lightly 
touched. We penetrated about four 
hundred yards, notwithstanding the fa- 
tigue, to see Washington Hall. This is 
ninety yards long, and between fifty 
and sixty high. Our four candles faint- 
ly illuminated the darkness around us, 
and but just enabled us to see the stony 
icicles from fifteen to thirty feet in 
length, hanging over our heads, and al- 
most seeming as if the reverberation of 
sound would break them. In one place 
a stone canopy projects twenty feet, or 
more, from the wall, and not more than 
six inches thick. We were able to get 
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THE cousins' journey. 25 

tip behind it, so as to look over the top, 
which was quite smooth, while the un- 
der part was covered with stalactites of 
every length and form. , 

'All we saw was strange, and admirar- 
ble; and I could hardly believe we had 
Imen so long under ground as I found 
we had, so entirely was I occupied by 
what 1 had been gazing at. Frederic 
wanted to go farther, and make some 
new discoveries; but papa thought we 
had stayed as long as was prudent. 
Our candles would not have lasted much 
longer either, so we turned back from 
this subterranean world of wonders. Af- 
ter the coolness of the cavern, we felt 
the outward air quite hot, as we came 
into it. The sun w r as shining when we 
entered, but it had disappeared below 
the horizon long before we came out; 
and the bright moon, and the silent 
stars, were in the sky. We sat down 
St 
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26 THE cousins' journef. 

a little while to rest ourselves before 
descending the mountain, pur minds 
filled with the wonders we had seen. 
* My dear aunt, I think of you when- 
ever I see any thing beautiful. To your 
kind instructions I owe much of the 
pleasure I receive, for you first taught 
me to admire the objects of nature. You 
awakened in me a taste for the beauty 
and the grandeur of the creation; and 
by connecting with these high pleas- 
ures the thought of Him who created not 
only the objects themselves, but the 
faculties through which we enjoy them, 
you have given me a constant source of 
happiness and improvement. Kiss dear 
little Ann for me, and tell James I shall 
depend on finding a letter from him 
when 1 get borne. Your Maria.' 

Mrs Leslie read this letter to Ann. 
She had no idea that there was in reali- 
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ty such a splendid cavern as this, and 
asked her mother if there was any thing 
like it in any other country. Her mo- 
ther told her she would at another 
time read to her some descriptions of 
caverns of the same kind. This was 
perhaps more extensive, but not more 
splendid, than some in Germany, in 
the Grecian Islands, and elsewhere. 
The evening was spent in talking of 
these wonders of nature; and Ann went' 
to bed, to dream of fairy palaces, and 
of her dear cousin as the queen of them* 

The next letter Mrs Leslie received 
from the travellers, was from her brother. 

'The day after I closed my last letter 
to you, my dear sister, we were detain- 
ed by a violent storm of rain and wind. 
We should not have regretted this had 
our quarters been comfortable; but the 
storm caught us in a dirty and disa- 
greeable house, the people about which 
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looked too as if they might have de- 
signs on our persons and purses. I 
availed myself of the first holding up 
of the rain, to leave New Market, and 
look for a better place to sleep in; worse 
we could not get. We came on six 
miles to a place where the roads divide; 
one leads to Staunton by Harrisonburg, 
and the other to Staunton by Keasleton, 
and Port Republic, situated on the south 
branch of the Shenandoah river. I had 
determined to take the route by Port 
Republic, that we might visit a cave 
much talked of in this part of the coun- 
try, called Weyer's cave. Our toad 
from New-Market Saturday evening 
was heavy, but .ve were repaid by find- 
ing a very good house, clean beds and 
good food; comforts that I assure you 
we have learned to value, from feeling 
the want of them. 

'The next morning, we found the 
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marks of the storm all along the road — , 
trees thrown down ; branches and 
leaves scattered ; and the roads gullied, 
or loaded with mud. We made a short 
stopatKeasleton, 19 miles from New 
Market. From Keasleton we rode five 
miles through a beautiful wood, descend- 
ing towards the river. Our progress 
was slow on account of the fallen trees; 
and the rise in the river from the rain 
of yesterday made the ford dangerous. 
We got over however without accident, 
except that many things in our carriage 
box were wet, and drove three miles on 
the south side of the river, before we 
reached Port Republic, where we re- 
mained for the night, and from this place 
. we made our expedition to the cave. This 
more than answered the expectations 
we had formed of it. Maria is writing 
to you, and will tell you of its wonders; 
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I will therefore leave it for her to de- 
scribe. The next morning we found 
the roads good to Staunton, most of the 
way passing through as handsome a 
Wood as I have ever seen. This town 
has in view several high, wooded moun- 
tains; and seems a flourishing place. 
We found here a good house, and met 
a party returning from the sulphur 
springs in great style, with dashing 
equipages, each drawn by four horses. 
Our next day's ride was through Lexing- 
ton to the Natural Bridge Tavern. I 
am desirous of taking my children to 
see this grand spectacle, and shall re- 
main here tomorrow for that purpose. 
4 1 have said nothing to you of the sat- 
isfaction I feel in finding these dear chil- 
dren so much improved by their resi- 
dence at the north. The variety of 
knowledge they have acquired, and the 
just views they take of all they meet 
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with, strike me more and more; and 
much as we missed them from home, 
during the four years of their absence, I 
now feel that we shall be richly repaid 
in the good habits they have acquired, 
for the sacrifice we made in parting 
with them. 

4 Desirous as their mother always was 
of keeping them in the right path, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid the ill effects 
of the manner in which we live on 
our plantations. It is much easier to 
break from it at once, than to resist the 
evil daily. 

' Frederic and Maria are now I trust 
so well convinced of the value of time, 
and have learned so well how to use it, 
that they will not become idle. They 
owe much to you, dear sister, as well as 
to those who have instructed them, $nd 
1 am sure they will always feel that 
they do so. They unite with me in af- 
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fectionate remembrances to you and 
your children.' 

fRBDERIC LESLIE, TO HIS AUNT. 

'Dear Aunt, 

'As usual, Maria has been beforehand 
with me, and sent you a long letter, 
while 1 have not written a word. But 
you will not suppose it is because I love 
you less than she does, that I have been 
more dilatory in giving you this proof 
of remembrance. Girls, you know, al- 
ways find it easy to write; and as to Ma- 
ria, I believe she would sit down, and 
write off a letter, when she was half 
asleep. I am sure she does when 1 am 
entirely. And then she had such a 
splendid thing to describe to you. Nev- 
er mind, however; 1 am not a mole 
to like living under ground, and 1 
think I have now full as good a subject for 
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my letter, asftiaria half. Give me day 
light and an open horizon; one cannot be 
sure of what is seen only by torch light. 
The house we slept in last night seem- 
ed cradled amongst the mountains; but 
we arrived at it too late to view dis- 
tinctly the features of the scene around 
us. We woke as the day dawned full 
of expectation. We were to visit the 
Natural Bridge; and my father wished 
us to be there if possible when the sun 
was rising. The ascent was so steep 
that we could not use the carriage; but 
Maria has become quite a Die Vernon, 
and sits as steadily and as gracefully on 
the saddle, as on a chair. Our horses 
were soon in order, and we mounted. 
We ascended abruptly in front of the 
house and were soon in the woods, 
winding about to avoid the fallen trees 
that the late storm had levelled. Af- 
ter a few interruptions from this cause 
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we came to a spot where, the mountains 
seemed to - rise around us like Alps on 
Appenines. The sun was just rising 
above the heights on our left, and ting- 
ing their summits and those in front 
with his first rays. 

'We continued to advance slowly; and 
saw no rocks, or precipices, to announce 
our approach to the bridge. The road 
at length became so much obstructed 
by the fallen branches that my fathet 
thought it safest to trust to our own 
feet; so we fastened our ponies to the 
trees, and followed our guide on foot. 
We had not gone far before we became 
conscious that we were near the sub- 
lime object we were seeking; for a vast 
chasm seemed opened in the rocky bed 
©f the hill we were approaching, and a 
mountain covered with trees appeared 
to rise far above us* The bottom of 
the abyss was not seen- I was impa- 
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tient to go forward and look down, but 
our guide told us this was not the 
place. A few yards farther on, he led 
us to the brink of the precipice and 1 
looked down. But,my dear Aunt, words 
have no power to describe to you the 
sensations that overpowered me as I 
gazed on this magnificent scene. A 
wall of rock appeared before us, and an 
opening of fifty feet, through it, forming 
a perfect arch; the bottom was not to 
be seen from this place, but through the 
arch we saw the woods beyond, enlight- 
ened by the rays of the sun, that stream- 
ed through the opening and brightened 
with their golden torch the rich ever- 
greens beneath us, giving a still richer 
tint to the forest trees, that with the 
approach of winter had assumed their 
variegated dress. I heard a rush of 
waters, and looked over to see where 
they ran, when my eye caught the base 
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of the arch below, enveloped in the mist 
rising from the stream Cedar creek, 
which flowed through it. Large trees 
grew on its borders ; two or three of 
them appearing just below the arch seen 
from our lofty site seemed only small 
shrubs. Looking up the creek, the 
rocky sides of the arch were not seen, 
but high mountains richly wooded, grad- 
ually retiring, till they were lost in the 
blue distance. On the other side, the 
hills were abrupt, and distant. Above 
the arch there seemed to be about thir- 
ty feet of rock, over which there is a 
road that is considerably travelled. 
While admiring, and wondering at what 
we saw, a man appeared on horseback, 
on the road, and passed over the bridge 
occasionally hid by the evergreens ; and 
then suddenly appearing in full view. 
Until our eyes saw this, we could hardly 
believe what our guide had told us of 
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this road, and we were now impatient 
to try it ourselves. We went to the 
place,past over it, looked down on either 
side, and then descended on the south 
to the edge of the creek, and looked 
north through the arch. We then went 
quite under it, and looked up to the 
mighty masonry above, which seemed 
to have been worn smooth by the wa- 
ters of the olden time. I could not be 
satisfied with gazing at this wonderful 
scene. We went to every point in which 
the view could be taken, and all was 
grand and imposing. At length after 
two hours spent in admiration, we re- 
turned to our horses, and on reaching 
the inn, found a good breakfast waiting 
for us — a very comfortable sight, for 
after all, the most beautiful scenery in 
the world will not prevent one's feeling 
hungry, and it" is fortunate to find amidst 

the sharp air of the mountains so good 
3 
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a landlord as Mr Croft. After doing 
ample justice to his boiled chickens and 
good bread and butter, we prepared to 
proceed on our journey. Of our pro- 
gress toward home, my dear aunt, my 
father keeps you informed. I hardly re- 
alize yet that we are going to our home, 
that we may before many weeks see 
our dear mother again. And when I 
remember what a heedless boy I left 
that home, and with how many more 
thoughts and stronger feelings I am 
now returning to it, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that I am the same being. With 
all the more affection, 

I am, dear aunt, your nephew, 

F.L.> 

This letter from Frederic delighted 
Ann. She thought her cousin was 
quite right to prefer what could be seen 
by day-lighL She begged her mother 
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to send this account of the Natural 
Bridge, to her brother James. * It will 
be a whole month, you know, mother, 
before vacation, and if James sees what 
a long letter cousin Frederic has writ- 
ten, perhaps he will try more to write 
himself.' Her mother had no objection 
to this, and Ann printed a few lines 
herself, to be sent with it to her brother. 
Ann begged her mother to read to her 
again the description of the Natural 
Bridge. She tried to think of some- 
thing she had seen which was as high as 
that arch. None of the trees in the forest 
were near ashigh,and even the steeple of 
the meeting house was not two hundred 
feet. She took her slate, and tried to 
sketch an arch which should resemble it, 
but she found it very difficult to get the 
right proportions. Mrs Leslie,observing 
that Ann was unable to accomplish her 
purpose,desiredher to hang up her slate, 
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and to come and sit down by her and she 
would read to her a description of the 
'Natural bridge 5 written many years ago 
by Mr Jefferson. Mrs Leslie had in 
her hands 'Jefferson's Notes on Virgin- 
ia,' and she read to Ann, who w T as now 
a quiet listener, the following descrip- 
tion. 

'The Natural Bridge, the most 

sublime of nature's works, is on the as- 
cent of a hill which seems to have been 
cloven through its length by some 
great convulsion. The fissure just at 
the bridge is by some measurements two 
hundred and seventy feet deep, by others 
only two hundred and five. It is about 
forty five feet wide at the bottom, and 
ninety feet at the top, this of course de- 
termines the length of the bridge and 
its height from the water. Its breadth 
in the middle is about sixty feet, but 
more at the ends; and the thickness of 
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the mass at the summit of the arch, 
about forty feet A part of this thick- 
ness is constituted by a coat of earth, 
which gives growth to many large trees. 
The residue with the hill on both sides is 
one solid rock of limestone. The arch 
approaches the semi-elliptical form, but 
the larger axis of the ellipsis which would 
be the cord of the arch is many times 
longer than the transverse. Though 
the sides of this bridge are provided 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few 
men have resolution to walk to them 
and look over into the abyss. You in- 
voluntarily fall on your hands and feet, 
creep to the parapet and peep over it. 
Looking down from this height gave me 
si violent headach. If the view from 
the top be painful and intolerable that 
from below is delightful in an equal ex- 
treme. It is impossible for the emo- 
tions arising from the sublime, to be 
3* 
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9 

felt beyond what they are here; so 
beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, 
springing as it were up to heaven! The 
rapture of the spectator is really inde- 
scribable. The fissure continuing narrow, 
deep and straight for a considerable 
distance above and below the bridge, 
opens a shor t bu t very pleasing view of the 
North mountain on one side, and Blue 
Ridge on the other, at the distance each 
of about five miles. This bridge affords 
a public and commodious passage over . 
a valley which cannot be crossed else- 
where for a considerable distance.' 

'Well mother,' said Ann, 'I wish we 
could go to see this grand sight, for 1 
shall never understand it, entirely, until 
I do. Do you think if we were there 
we should have the courage to look over 
into the valley? Cousin Frederic did 
not say it made his head ache to look 
down; do you think, mother, he had 
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more courage than Mr Jefferson?' 
<Perhaps,my dear,he may have a strong- 
er head, some people are much more sub- 
ject than others to painful sensations 
when they look down from great heights.' 

Mr Leslie's next letter was from the 
Alleghany mountains, ten miles from 
Salem. 

4 Here we are, my dear sister, in the 
bosom of the Alleghanies — from the 
place where I last wrote you, we came 
on over very rough roads fourteen miles 
to Patonsburg, near a high ridge called 
Purgatory. Leaving this place, we past 
the south branch of James river, over a 
wooden bridge — and proceeded twelve 
miles farther to Fincastle. The ap- 
proach to this place was grand beyond 
imagination. The sun was just setting, 
mountains of almost every degree of 
height and distance were around us, 
St 
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some dark blue, some rich green, the 
mist sometimes gathering at their bases, 
at others wreathing around their sum- 
mits, all diversified by the varying light 
of the setting sun. Maria was excited 
to enthusiasm by the scene, and Fred- 
eric seemed deeply impressed by the 
sublimity of the objects. 

'We were all silent; for the feelings 
excited by such exhuberant beauty are 
too deep for utterance, and can only find 
their proper expression in aspirations of 
gratitude to the Creator and Preserver 
of all things. I expected to reach Salem 
the same night, but we were overtaken 
by a shower, and were glad to stop at 
Amsterdam, six miles from Fincastle. 
The next morning we reached Salem. 
This town is at the head waters of the 
Roanoke, and immediately on the edge 
of the Alleghanies. 

We had a good road for five miles 
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toward the mountains; the ascent is 
quite gradual, and leads through thick 
forests. At length we mounted a 
steep hill, and then descended to the 
Roanoke. The ford was safe, a'nd af- 
ter passing the river, we followed its 
windings between the mountains. We 
forded it again about six miles farther 
up, and opened once more upon the sub- 
lime mountain scenery. Mountain rose 
above? mountain, near and distant* all 
covered with woods. No house was in 
sight, and the sun had just set. We did 
not go far however, before we found a 
house, and were glad of the rest we 
procured there. 

'From this place we went five miles 
to breakfast the next morning, still 
amid the beautiful scenery of the Alle- 
ghanies. We passed along a smooth 
and gently sloping road, that wound 
round their bases, or along the vallies, 
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where they met. The morning was 
pleasant, though rather cool. 

We breakfasted at an excellent house, 
after which we came twelve miles far- 
ther to Chri§tiansburg, or Montgomery 
Court House. We were now on the west 
of the mountains. The country had be- 
come more open, and the road was 
good most of the way. This town is 
small, and consists of about twenty hou- 
ses. Its importance is chiefly derived, 
from the courts which meet here. After 
resting our horses, we pushed on for 
what is here called New river, the Ken- 
hawa w r hich rises in North Carolina, and 
discharges into the Ohio. The roads 
continued good, but they are so hilly 
that we could not travel fast over them. 
The houses are few, and seem to contain 
only beggared inhabitants. Night came 
on before we reached the river. For- 
tunately I overtook a pedlar, in his cart, 
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who knew the road. We found no 
house to stop at, and passing the river 
appeared to be inevitable. The hills were 
steep, and there seemed to be bogs oc- 
casioned by the late freshet. But for 
the pedlar's guidance, I might have got 
into a situation from which escape 
would have been difficult, to say the 
least. With his help we got safely 
through a quagmire, and to the edge 
of the ferry. Here all was dark and 
cheerless, and the river roared loudly 
below us. There was however no re- 
treating. Frederic and Maria were 
somewhat alarmed by our situation, and 
I must acknowledge that I was not 
without anxiety myself. Our good 
friend the pedlar hailed for a boat, and 
was answered. The darkness around 
us, the sinking of our wheels in the 
mud, and the sound of the rushing 
water, all combined to make the time 
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we waited for the boat seem very long; 
and when it did come I could see neither 
the boat nor the bank where the boat- 
man called to us to advance. Here the 
pedlar was again our assistant. He led 
my saddle horses, and held them in the 
boat, which I entered with difficulty in 
the wagon. The river was, from one 
hundred and forty to two hundred yards 
wide, but we were carried safely over. 
On the opposite bank we found a house, 
dirty and miserable enough* A Virginia 
lawyer and doctor were in the bar room 
talking politics, and kept on talking 
until morning. When I had seen that 
our baggage was safe, 1 looked round 
for my companion the pedlar. Judge 
of my surprise when 1 beheld a young 
man with a pleasant countenance but 
almost without arms. His right arm 
was about half the usual length, with 
only one finger and thumb on the band. 
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His left arm was more like a pin than 
any thing else; yet it was he who had 
guided us to the river, and while he 
drove his own wagon led our horses 
also and afterwards held them. The 
next morning we came to Newbern. 
It rained, and the road was very bad, 
but we found more comfortable quar- 
ters. This little town is pleasantly sit- 
uated. The weather cleared up after 
we arrived here, and we had one of 
those superb sunsets, which it is almost 
worth while to come here to see. The 
next day we came thirty miles to Evans- 
ham, through a poor and rough coun- 
try. The next thirty four miles brought 
us to Holston river, which we forded. 
The country still appeared rough and 
wild, with little population. Near the 
ford, we met a caravan of seven wagons, 
containing fifty persons, travelling from 
North Carolina, to Indiana. We came 
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on seven miles beyond the ford before 
night, and were obliged to stop at a 
private house for public travellers. 
We met here several travellers; and 
were much amused by an Irishman, who 
was returning from the Wabash, to the 
Atlantic, sick of new countries. 

'The next morning we came fifteen 
miles to Abingdon, and sixteen miles 
from Abingdon has brought us two hun- 
dred yards within the Tennessee line, 
and seven miles north of Blountsville, 
The roads today have been excellent, 
the country richer with handsomer 
woods and sweeps of land, and a never 
failing supply of water. We passed, this 
afternoon, through a noble wood,on the 
borders of Virginia. The trees were 
large, and presented a splendid display of 
autumnal colors. The frosts have touch- 
ed them, and half their honors strowed 
the path we travelled. 
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'We have made such good progress 
the last three days that I allow a longer 
stop here; and you will feel as tired, I 
fear^ of my long recital as 1 do of the 
long ride. But my little Ann shall not 
lose us on our route, &nd I scrupulously 
mention places and distances, that she 
may see exactly where we have been, 
and where we are. The young folks 
unite with me in love to your children 
and yourself.' 

KnoxviUe. 
'Dear sister, 

'My last letter to you was sent from 

Blountsville, the first stage which we 

made after passing the Tennessee line. 

Our progress through the state thus far 

has not given us a very favorable opinion 

of it. It is not quite fair, to be sure, to 

judge of a people by what we see of 

them at the inns where we stopfer rest 

and refreshment;but the greater the da- 
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gree of civilization which exists in a 
community, the more decency and good 
order will be found in the public houses. 
We have had such poor accommoda- 
tion, and witnessed such rude manners, 
at most of the places where we have 
stopped that we cannot in good faith 
speak w r ell of them.) Our first stage 
from Blountsville was eight miles to 
Eaton's Ridge, from whence we saw far 
on our left the Alleghany ridge forty or 
fifty miles distant, making a grander 
appearance than any other high land 1 
have seen in our country.) On turning 
the top of the mountain, we saw the 
western lowlands, lying beneath us in 
broken ridges. This singular appear- 
ance convinced us of our great elevation. 
( From Eaton's Ridge we went nine and 
a half miles to Roseville on the Holston 
river, ; passing which on a bridge we 
came fifteen miles to Surguinsviliej a 
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small village, and then thirteen miles to 
Rosgersville. 'Four miles farther we 
arrived at a poor private tavern situated 
in what is called the Gap of the rocky 
hills. *. It was dark when we reached 
this house, and we were obliged to stop 
for the night. The owner seemed dis- 
posed to make us comfortable. He 
made good fires, and was quite facetious. 
*The next morning we rode eighteen 
miles the first stage and then to Rut- 
ledge. Our next day's ride brought us 
to this place. It rained, and darkness 
overtook us an hour before we reached 
Knoxville. ) 1 found Maria's fancy busily 
at work imagining what a pleasant place 
this must be. She had not forgotten 
the neatness and comforts of New Eng- 
land; but as we descended the dark, 
rocky passage leading to a creek that 
runs through Knoxville, we saw neith- 
er a lighted window, nor a human face, 
St 
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and the house we stopped at was very 
dirty. It was too late to seek a better, 
but today I have found one where we 
can remain, without suffering much, un- 
til we are sufficiently rested to pursue 
our journey. With our hearts fixed on 
the termination of it the objects which 
we pass lose much of their interest at 
least I find it so. The present is how- 
ever more enjoyed by the young people, 
and their bright spirits animate my 
own. 

f 'Knoxville is situated on the steep side 
of a hill. The streets, are washed by 
heavy rains so as to make them almost 
impassable. , It is said that there are 
two* thousand four hundred inhabitants 
here and in the suburbs. The town 
has fallen off of late, owing to the fail- 
ure of the trade in ginseng and bees- 
wax. Ginseng was formerly dug from ^ 
the neighboring mountains, but it has ** 
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now become scarce, and the supply of 
wax diminishes, as the wild bees fly 
westward. Ann may wonder HoW 
people could get a living by digging tlte 
small roots of gkiseng from the earth iii . 
which they grew without cultivation^btit 
in some accounts of China she will find! 
how highly this drug is valued * tKete. 
For many years it was only found itf 
the mountains of Chinese Tartary, afrd 
when it was discovered in North Amer- 
ica, it was thought as great a boon for' 
those who were in its neighborhood, ai 
a gold mine is now considered by £ 
Georgian. A Chinese thinks ginseng a 
cure for almost every disorder, believes 
that it retards the approach of old' age, 
and can do all but give imitiortality to 
those who can get enough of it. (We 
find the weather here very pleasatit; 
much warmer than when crossing the 
^ mountains; /we leave this place tomor- 
row far Huntsville and Florence J 

4 
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'Huntsville. Here we are, my dear 
sister, without having met any disaster 
on the road; we have travelled in eight 
days two hundred and five miles. Our 
lodgings have not been the best, but all 
except last night's were comfortable: 
One night we passed at a small house in 
the woods; my sleep was broken by a 
sound like some one shouting and hal- 
looing in the woods. I became so 
much disturbed by thinking it was some 
one in distress needing assistance, that 
I got up, and went out to answer the 
call; as I penetrated into the wood the 
voice seemed to retire before me. 
Wondering at this I stopped, and listen- 
ed more attentively, when I became 
convinced it was the call of the wild cat 
of the woods, and made my retreat ac- 
cordingly. In the morning my landlord 
told me my conjecture was right. 
The creature had been heard in the 
neighborhood for some time, and this 
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cry was a method of enticing prey. 
Had my compassion led me farther I 
might have had a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the animal than would 
have, been altogether pleasant. — We pas- 
sed the foot of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, and came to the Clinch river, 
which falls into the Tennessee; crossed 
it in a ferry boat, and saw the Tennessee 
in the distance; traversed the Clinch 
Mountain, of not very abrupt ascent, 
and found a very good road on the top. 
The ascent of the Cumberland ridge, 
over a causeway, or crossway, of logs 
nearly all the distance, was more diffi- 
cult. When we reached the top we 
fpde ten miles on an almost level roadj 
until we came to a place called Spencer's 
Hill. We hear that the roads are good 
by Russelville, for which place we set 
off tomorrow. The children desire 
their love; they are quite well — Maria 
improving much in her appearance by 
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gaining an erect posture from riding so 
much on horseback; they have so much 
to talk about, that they find little time 
for writing. 

Affectionately your brother, C. L.' 

'Dear aunt, 

'Since I last wrote to you I have seen 
many objects which I should like to de- 
scribe to you, but when I think of writ- 
ing an account of them it seems as 
if they would lose all their charm. 
Until 1 had seen this beautiful mountain 
scenery 1 had no idea of the effect 
produced by being so much elevate4 
al»ove other objects. A finer atmos- 
phere seems, to surround us, and every 
object looks more beautiful; the clouds 
gather in lighter masses, and the sun 
seems more brilliant than ever. 

'Sometimes the bad roads diminished 
the pleasure I should otherwise have 
enjoyed. But my little sure footed po- 
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ny carried me safely up hill and down, 
tvhen if I had been in the wagon I 
should have felt in peril all the time. 
I was sadly disappointed in Knoxville, 
which I expected to see quite a smart 
eity. Huntsville I liked much better, 
partly, perhaps, because we found a 
very good house. We stayed there 
three days, and saw many pleasant peo- 
ple. Since leaving Huntsville we have 
passed through a very wild country. 
Frederic and 1 have been much amused 
by seeing the log houses; even those at 
which we have stopped, were made only 
of logs. You would not suppose that 
these could be as comfortable and as 
good looking as they really are, Wheni 
they are filled in with clay, and finished 
with caref, they look very well; and 
sometimes with a neat garden and en- 
closed fields make a pretty appearance. 

One day a beautiful deer crossed our 

4* 
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path, but the sight of the carriage and 
horses frightened him, and be darted 
off like lightning, and disappeared in 
the wood. I wish we could have kept 
the graceful creature in sight a lit* 
tie longer. We see a great many par- 
tridges, but I am surprised to find so few 
birds, where there are so many trees. 1 
did not know before that birds were so 
much more numerous near the habita- 
tions of men than in these solitary for- 
ests. It almost seems as if these beau- 
tiful creatures knew how much pleasure 
they give us, and come round our dwel- 
lings for our amusement. But I suppose 
it is likely that they seek the food which 
is scattered about our houses or drop- 
ped in tilled ground. 

'We shall now soon reach the Indian 
territory, I cannot but say that I feel 
some alarm at the idea of passing 
through it; but my father and Frederic 
do not; and with them to take care of 
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me I need not fear. I sometimes long 
to see my sweet cousin Ann again. 
Kiss her,dear aunt, for your affectionate 

Maria.' 

'Dear sister — after leaving Huntsville 
we came eight or ten miles over a tol- 
erable road, but after this the stumps 
and log causeways made it very bad. 
We rode however twenty seven miles 
the first day, and found a comfortable 
resting place in a log house, in the midst 
of the wilderness, built and occupied by 
a man from Connecticut. We were 
kindly received. An Indian fire blazed 
in the wooden chimney, and a number 
of pleasant faces surrounded it. The 
next morning w r e found better roads, 
and soon came in sight of the Tennes- 
see. We first saw it through a thick 
oak wood, whose bare branches allowed 
us a full view of this noble stream. A 
boat worked by two horses plies at the 
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Ferry, and we soon reached the oppo- 
site bank. Twelve miles from the rivet 
we came to the town of Courtland. We 
now find cotton fields, and the bursting 
pods stand ripe for gathering. 

Our next day's ride took us over the 
Walden ridge, towards Russelville. 
This mountain divides the waters that 
fall into the Tennessee river froni those 
of the Black Warrior, that discharges 
into the Tombeckbee river near East- 
ville and Demopolis. The approach to 
Russelville was over a swampy, tedious 
road. The town itself is a small one, 
surrounded by thick woods. From 
Russelville we travelled the next day 
only twenty-three miles, so bad was the 
road. We were consequently obliged to 
pass the night at a miserable hovel.. 
The gaps in the walls were large enough 
for cats and dogs to pass through, and 
the only bed we could have scarcely 
deserved the name of one. The provi- 
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sions were as wretched as the house. 
The hostess boiled some whole coffee 
beans, trying in vain to color the water 
with them. Her fried smoked beef had 
a disagreeable taste, and was so tough 
withal that it was quite impossible to 
make the teeth meet through it. How- 
ever, the poor creatures offered us the 
best the v could provide, and were only 
to be blamed for undertaking to 'entertain 
strangers.' We left them early, and came 
thirteen miles to breakfast, at a log 
house full of crannies, where however we 
found one of the best meals we have had 
since leaving Washington. We reached 
Pikesville before night. This town con- 
sists of four houses, two of which are 
inhabited, and a blacksmith's shop. The 
next day we rode along a ridge. The 
rain fell in torrents ; notwithstanding 
which we rode twenty one miles, before 
we stopped to dine. The rain made the 
roads so heavy that it was quite dark 
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before we got to the house where we 
were to pass the night. Good Mrs 
Sugs, the hostess, was, I believe, never 
less prepared for company. Her hus- 
band was sick, and though there were 
two rooms in their house only one 
could be inhabited, the other not being 
filled in between the logs, and having 
no doors. This was a serious objection 
to our occupying it as wolves occasion- 
ally visit the neighborhood. Mrs Sugs 
though rough in her tones of voice and 
modes of expression, received us civilly 
at first; and her civility increased to 
kindness, as her culinary operations 
went on with success and met our appro- 
bation. Her husband, who had been for 
a twelvemonth afflicted by rheumatism 
and was now confined to the bed with 
fever and ague, seemed to be exhilarated 
by our presence and exerted himself to 
do the honors of the house; or rather the 
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room, for the one we were in was all 
we had to eat or sleep in. 

' His family consisted of himself, bis 
wife, niece, and a white servant. When 
we three and our servant were added, 
it made a sufficient number for the space 
alloted us. Frederic and Maria, not 
at all disheartened by the prospect, 
made themselves very happy over their 
supper. Our good humor made Mrs 
Sugs decidedly pleasant, and her little 
niece was very merry. The eve passed 
quickly away, and with the help of 
coarse cotton cloth, hung' up for divi- 
sions, and beds made up on the floor, 
we had a comfortable night My child- 
ren will never, I think, forget the les- 
son taught them thjs night, of the value 
of kindness and the advantages of good 
humor. Many a night has been past in 
a palace less pleasantly than the one 
we spent at the log hut of Mr Sugs. 

' At eight o'clock the next morning 
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we resumed our journey. We talked 
over the adventures of the night, and 
then Frederic and Maria, as is now their 
daily practice, imagined all that might 
be going on at home. The road was 
heavy and our horses begin to look thin. 
*We advanced only twenty one miles 
this day; but found a comfortable house 
to pass the night in. The master and 
mistress were absent; but the servants 
were ready to do our bidding, and we 
were well taken care of. The next day 
we again rode in the rain., The morn- 
ing looked promising for a fair day, but 
before we were many miles from our 
lodging place the rain poured down 
like a deluge. The country we were 
now passing through was flat, and the 
water remained in many places looking 
almost like lakes. I had determined if 
possible to reach the Choctaw Mission 
this night, which is eighteen miles cm 
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the other side of Columbus, and the 
river Tombeekbee. We reached Co* 
luiflbus, to dine, fifteen miles from the 
bouse where we passed the night. This 
town seemed thriving, though small* 
Cotton planting is here prosecuted with 
vigor, and to some advantage. Many 
new houses are building and there is a 
stir, and activity amongst the people, 
which may always be observed as one 
approaches navigable waters* We found 
here a showy hotel, but rtaid only long 
enpugh to re?t the horses, and refresh 
ourselves. At twelve o'clock we set 
forward again. Descending a steep 
mudc|y hill tp the Tombeekbee river, 
and passing in a ferry boat to its equal- 
ly steep bank on the other side, we 
found purselves within the Choctaw 
boundary. No hoqses or fences were to 
be seen; in fact nothing which proved the 
existence of inhabitants. A solitary 
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cart- rut marked our path. Following 
this we went through a wood of stint- 
ed oak, which covers a very level coun- 
try. From this we entered a prairie 
covered with grass for several miles. 
The soil was rich and was softened by 
the recent rains. We passed a party 
of travellers going south, and arrived at 
sunset at the missionary station. 

'We found here four or five decent 
bouses, of one story each, placed with- 
in a square enclosure. No one appear- 
ed for some time to receive or to wel- 
come us. 

*At length one person was seen, who 
told us to drive to the building at the 
bottom of the enclosure, the lowest 
house; but when we arrived there we 
were told we had got one house too far. 
This did not appear very hospitable, but 
we were at last admitted. A stiff, hy- 
pocritical looking woman gave us some 
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tea and some corn bread which bad a 
taste of salt meat. No butter was on the 
table, nor any vegetables. It seems as if 
the arts of civilized life had not been in* 
troduced by those who have the man- 
agement of this station. 

'The next day being Sunday, we atr 
tended the services in the school house. 
The principal' missionary was absent, 
but the assistants conducted the service 
with great propriety. A chapter wa,s 
read from the New Testament, and a ser- 
mon from a book. Several psalms were 
sung with taste, and by good vciices*. 
About thirty or thirty five Choctaw chil- 
dren were present, from six years old to 
sixteen. They attended to the services 
with great silence and apparent devo- 
tion. In the midst of the service an In- 
dian of grave demeanor appeared at the 
door. A blanket was tied round his 
waist, a rifle was on his shoulder, and 
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a powder ho#n and shot pouch hung 
from his neck. Such a figtire, at such 
a moment, was quite striking; and Ma- 
ria turned pale when she looked up 
and saw him just entering; but her fears 
were soon removed,,by observing the at- 
tentive and respectful air with which 
be viewed us. But his eye felt on the 
Indian children, and a feeling of pride 
seemed to come over him. Raising hw 
head, he strode across the room, and 
took his seat near them, where he re- 
mained quiet until the service was 
over. 

• * In the afternoon we again s6t for- 
ward on our journey, and went fifteen 
miles before we stopped for the night* 
The house at which we stopped wasfull* 
and at first we were refused entrance; 
but after a little delay we were allowed 
to enter, and found shelter and food* 
I cannot say much for our lodging. 1 
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was promised my length and breadth on 
the floor, but I could scarcely find space 
for it. The young folks fared rather 
better, as the master and mistress of 
the house allowed their mattresses to 
be spread in their own room. Never 
was I more rejoiced at the dawn of day, 
and although it rained steadily we left 
our shelter as early as we could and rode 
twenty miles to a place of more note 
among the Choctaws. And there was 
an air of greater comfort about the 
house we now stopped at. One part of 
it was devoted to pedestrians, and the 
other to cavaliers. Our ride the next 
day was a hazardous one, owing to the 
number of swamps we had to pass 
through. But our horses show admira- 
ble courage and conduct in such diffi- 
culties; and having joined other travel- 
lers going the same road it was less 
disagreeable than it would otherwise 
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have been. We got through without 
any accident, though several times we 
seemed to be in imminent peril. We 
came eighteen m..es this day, to a sta- 
tion of the United States, and found here 
good accommodations. We set off early 
the next morning, and rode seven miles 
to the house of a Frenchman to break- 
fast. He had a considerable establish- 
ment, and several slaves, but his house 
was very dirty. Here we made a short 
stay, and when we proceeded found the 
country again becoming hilly. We stop- 
ped at a house twenty five miles from 
the Frenchman's; but so disagreeable a 
company had arrived there before us 
that I determined to push on five miles 
farther, before we stopped for the night. 
We were well accommodated by a white 
man who had married an Indian wife. 
We have met with several Indian wo- 
men who were connected with white 
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men, but have never found one who 
would speak to us. They keep a pro* 
found silence, though it is quite evident, 
they understand all that is said to them. 
Some people might suppose this a great 
recommendation in a woman. 

'The next morning we came twelve 
miles to a place, where we tried in vain 
to get grease for our wheels or corti 
for our cattle. The master of the house 
had gone to meet the United States 
agent, at the new Choctaw line,and all 
we could get from his family was * Eck- 
sho,' the Choctaw negative. We were 
obliged to go on fourteen miles farther 
to the line. We passed several Indians, 
fancifully decorated with paint and 
feathers, on their way to the meeting* 
As we came near the line we saw on 
the slope of a hill, shaded by tall scat- 
tered trees, the representatives of the 

Choctaw nation, accompanied by their 
5 
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families. They were spread in group* 
over a space of nearly half a mile. Our 
road passed through the midst of their en- 
campment, and we stopped opposite the 
place where the United States flag was 
hoisted. 

'This was a sight full of interest for 
Maria and Frederic, and they will, I 
dare say, tell you of the fanciful dres- 
ses of the Indians, and their courtly de- 
meanor. The warriors we saw did not 
appear to regard us with any curiosity* 
'After looking round awhile upon this 
curious scene/ and resting our horses, 
we went on seven miles farther, to find 
a more quiet place to lodge in than this 
was likely to be when the meeting 
broke up. From this place 1 shall send 
you my last packet. The children wish 
to write you again on the road, and will 
not fail to when they get home. I 
shall take Maria to Natchez, then down 
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the river to New Orleans, and from 
thence to our plantation. The two sad- 
dle horses may safely go through the 
woods and waters a nearer route, and 
Frederic begs that he may go on one 
of them, while our faithful Plato will be 
his guide on the other. I shall dispose 
of the wagon and the horses belonging 
to it at Natchez, well pleased that they 
have brought us safely through our 
wearisome journey. With much love to 
your children, dear sister, 

Your affectionate brother. ' 

*My dear aunt, 

* We have had such strange t adven- 
tures since I last wrote you, that I have 
many times wished for a place where I 
could sit down and write you some ac- 
count of them. For the last six days 
we have scarcely found a comfortable 
place to stop at, and I did not like to 
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take out my pretty desk, and prepare 
to write in a dirty room filled with 
strange looking people. 

'Our journey through the Indian terri- 
tory was very interesting to me, and 1 
wished I could have seen more of these 
sons of the forest. At the Mission 
house we saw the children whom they 
have induced to come to school. The 
mistress of the house which we stop- 
ped at told us, that it was long be- 
fore the missionaries could persuade the 
parents to leave the children with them. 
Finding that they were better fed and 
clothed, and treated well in all re&pects, 
they brought them one after another; 
and now they had more than thirty 
children at the school. We went to 
their church, and found the young folks 
looking very attentive. I should have 
liked to see them in the school where 
we should have had a better oppor- 
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tunity to judge of their improvement, 
but we felt in too much haste to reach 
home to be willing to spend another 
day here. Generally as we rode along 
through the country we saw nothing of 
the Indian inhabitants, and had it not 
been for the chance we had of seeing 
them assembled at their boundary line, 
to receive the annuity paid them by 
Che United States, we should probably 
only have seen now and then a single 
hunter. But when we came to the 
limit of their territory we found the 
greater part of the people assembled, and 
a grand sight it was. They were seated 
in groups on the sides of the wooded 
hills, all dressed for the occasion, and 
some of them quite tastefully. The 
young men with their feathered head- 
dresses, their blankets gracefully fold- 
ed over one shoulder, their ornamented 
mocasins, and their large bows, made a 
most picturesque appearance. 
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'As we rode through their encamp- 
ment, some of them came up, and 
looked with interest at the harnesses of 
our horses, but they paid little attention 
to us, and when they looked at us it was 
with a steady gaze, without the least 
relaxation of their features. When 
we stopped at the house inside the line 
the great chief of the Choctaws, Puck- 
shenubbee, came to tee us. He was a 
fine looking old fellow, and when separ- 
ated from his tribe seemed willing to 
exchange civilities with papa, and to 
smile graciously upon us young people. 
We have now got through the worst 
part of our journey, and we are told 
that we shall have but one day more of 
bad roads. When we reach Port Gib- 
son, Frederic is to leave us. 1 do not 
know how I shall feel to be separated 
from him, and then too he will reach 
home before I shall. I shall see two fine 
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cities, however, that he will not, and we 
shall descend the great river so rapidly 
in the steam boats that he will not be 
there much before us. 

'Do not, dear aunt, let Ann forget us, 
and remember when she is old enough 
you are to bring her and James to see 
how we live on Pearl river. I shall 
write you again from New Orleans, un- 
til when, dear aunt, good bye. Frede- 
ric sends much love; he is quite too full 
of the thoughts of home to write to you 
himself. . Always your dutiful niece, 

M. L.' 

Maria had no cause to fear that Ann 
would forget her. She and Frederic 
were the constant themes of her dis- 
course. James was now at home; and 
they traced on the map the whole rout e 
of the travellers. Ann had before mark- 
ed it with a pencil; and as she thought 
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of all that her cousin's had seen and en- 
joyed she again expressed a wish that 
she could have been with them. Mrs 
Leslie told her that if her cousins had 
described all the unpleasant things they 
had met with, as particularly as they 
had those that gave them pleasure, her 
feelings would be different, and she 
would be thankful that she had remain- 
ed quietly at home all the while. Now 
that her brother was with her Ann was 
glad to be at home. With him and 
their trusty dog Hector she took long 
walks in the woods, gathered up the 
nuts that the frost had opened, and col- 
lected the beautiful mosses which at this 
season are the brightest. One pleasant 
day, when they were in the woods to- 
gether, James was amusing himself with 
a blow-gun, which his uncle Leslie had 
given him, trying to bring down the 
squirrels that were chirping on the nut- 
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trees. Ann sat very still on a rock, 
deeply engaged in her occupation. — 
James, tired at length with his unsuc- 
cessful attempts upon the agile little 
creatures he had been aiming at, looked 
round to see what his sister was doing. 
* Do tell me, Ann, what has kept you 
still so long.' * Come up on the rock 
and I will show you.' James sprang 
up, and Hector laid himself quietly 
down at their feet. 

'Well, Ann, I see you have made a 
great display of your mosses; but what 
then ?' 

'Why, dont you see I have been try- 
ing to make a map with the moss; 
and I have left little winding places 
for the rivers, and there is the coast 
with the promontories and bays; and 
I think if I understood the proportions 
and knew better how to calculate the 
distances, it might be made very well 
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to represent the country from the ' At- 
lantic to the Mississippi. Then we 
could make a little nutshell carriage, 
and if we only had Cinderella's god- 
mother to help us, we would turn some 
of the large ants into horses and ima- 
gine our uncle and cousins driving away 
in our carriage over the mountains and 
through the woods and the rivers,' 
'This is just like you, Ann; you always 
turn your plays into some odd fancy or 
other; but your plan now is no bad one. 
1 remember seeing once a beautiful rep- 
resentation of this kind of one of the 
valleys in Switzerland, and it gave me a 
better idea of the country than I should 
have had by looking at a map forever. 
The mountains were elevated, and the 
green grass and blue water all appeared 
like realities. There were small white 
spots for houses, and stripes for bridges. 
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Let us fill your basket with this kind 
of moss, and when we go home try to 
fix something of this sort.* They soon 
collected as much moss as they wanted. 
James found some mica which he 
thought would do for water. They de- 
termined to carry all their materials 
into the room where James kept his 
tools, to say nothing Of it to their mo- 
ther until they had executed their 
plan, and then to surprise her with it. 
They were busily employed for several 
days with this project. James procured 
a square piece of board, put a neat edge 
about an inch deep all round it, and on 
this marked the degrees and by a little 
calculation and a good deal of careful 
measuring he fixed the places with tol- 
erable accuracy. With coarse blue paint 
he marked the rivers. Ann prepared 
the pieces of moss, which James care- 
fully arranged. They collected stones, 
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to make the ridges of mountains, and a 
coarser kind of moss to make the small- 
er hills. The mica was split into very 
thin layers, and m some places, put over 
the blue paint. James cut some pieces 
of chalk so as to look like small houses 
and placed them here and there to de- 
signate towns and villages. Ann be- 
came very impatient to have her mother 
see what she thought so pretty. James 
was not quite as well satisfied with 
their success as Ann was; but he raised 
the board carefully upon his head, and 
told Ann to run forward and tell their 
mother that,a show-man was at the door, 
and wanted to come in. Hector wag- 
ged his tail, and seemed to sympathise 
with Ann in her delight at the accom- 
plishment of her project. When Ann 
opened the door of the sitting room her 
mother observed her great animation and 
suspected who the show-man was, be- 
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fore James entered, who maintained bis 
character of show-man with great gravi- 
ty. Their mother removed her work 
and books from the table, and assisted 
him to lower his show. James and 
Ann then gave alt the necessary expla- 
nations, and they were more than re- 
paid for the care and industry they 
had exercised by thdfcr mother's smiles 
and praises. After they had talked 
over it some time Ann desired that it 
might be put in a small room where she 
kept her curiosities, her books, and her 
neglected dolls. For along while it 
was one of her pleasures to moisten the 
mosses as they became dry, to add mica 
to her blue rivers, and to gather sprigs 
of evergreen, to set out for forest trees, 
on the sides of the mountains. 

When the vacation was over and 
James returned again to school, she 
loved more than ever to amuse herself 
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in this way and to think of the pleasant 
hours they had passed while they were 
making it. 

Several weeks passed without any 
letters from the travellers, so that Ann 
was more than usually rejoiced when 
at length they received from the post- 
office, the following letter from Maria. 

Steamboat Planter. 

'My dear aunt, 

'I shall not perhaps have an hour of 
more leisure to write to you for some 
time, than 1 have now, though I am 
hardly willing to turn my eyes from the 
beautiful banks of the river. Our last 
letters to you were from the Choctaw 
boundary, after leaving which we soon 
perceived that we were again in a civ- 
ilized country. We found better roads, 
a greater number of houses, and more 
decent places to stop at. We were 
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three days travelling to Natchez, and 
staid there only one, so that I cannot 
tell you much about the city. We have 
missed Frederic very much since he left 
us the day before we reached Natchez. 
1 have but half enjoyed anything since. 
As we draw nearer to my mother and 
my two dear little sisters, — one that I 
left such a sweet play-thing, and the 
other whom'l have never yet seen, — my 
impatience becomes very great. I think 
so much of home that 1 fear I shall not 
remember much of what I now see 
which might interest you, my dear aunt, 
or please my cousin Ann. 

'As we approached Natchez we saw 
some fine plantations. I was disappoint- 
ed that I could not get a sight of the 
Mississippi sooner. The banks are so 
high that you hardly know how near 
you may be to this mighty stream, until 
a cloud of mist N reveals its course. 
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Natchez appears to be a thriving place. 
Many of the buildings are handsome, 
but what pleased me most was the pa- 
rade ground,on the bluff, with the beau- 
tiful Pride-of-China trees, and the soft 
velvet green of the Bermuda grass. The 
river is seen from this place in all its 
majesty, and my father said he thought 
it one of the most beautiful promenades 
he knew of. As we came down the 
hill, to the boat, we passed through a 
very disagreeable part of the town. 
The population, under the hill, as it is 
called, is of the lowest and most disor- 
derly class. We were delayed a short 
time after we had descended the hill, 
while some lading was put in the boat. 
As 1 sat in the carriage alone, I felt 
quite alarmed at the sound of riot from 
the groups of idle people assembled 
round the shops, and felt relieved 
when my father returned from the beat, 
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and took me to it. Here I have ample 
room; for the large and well furnished 
ladies 3 cabin has but six passengers 
beside myself in it. We descend 
rapidly and shall reach New Orleans I 
suppose tomorrow. I have not yet got 
over the impression that was so strong 
the first time I was in a steamboat, that 
it was a self-moving animal, with the 
pulse of life running through it, every 
stroke of the piston a volition, bearing 
on against opposition, and overcoming 
difficulties by determination. Last 
night 1 was waked from profound sleep 
by sounds of the sweetest music I ever 
heard. It seemed to bis floating in the 
air, and came in such liquid tones first 
from one side of the boat and then from 
the other that before I got quite awake 
I thought the fairies with their silver 
flutes, must be keeping their revels 
about us. But after listening awhile to 
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some of my most favorite songs I heard 
the paddling of oars, and on inquiring 
I found the boat had stopt for a passen- 
ger at Baton Rouge and the band from 
the fort had come out to serenade one 
of my fellow travellers, a young lady 
from the upper country who was going 
down to pass the winter at New Or- 
leans. One of the officers at the fort, 
knowing that Miss P. was to be in the 
boat, had the band in readiness for this 
purpose. 1 am sure I shall never forget 
those sounds, breaking Upon the stillness 
of the night. I thought of you, my dear 
aunt, of my cousins, of all the friends 
I had left and of all I was going to meet, 
and cried myself to sleep, like a baby 
as I was. I shall close my letter today. 
My father will write you from New 
Orleans 1 suppose; but there will be too 
many objects there to distract my atten- 
tion, and 1 shall be too near home to be 
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able to write. When 1 have indeed 
seen my mother and sisters again, and 
find that Frederic is safe I will tell you 
of them all. Kiss dear Ann on both 
cheeks for your affectionate 

Maria.' 

Magnolia Grove, Dec. 

'Dear James, 

'1 was very glad to get a letter from 
you, and to learn from it what a happy 
vacation you had. The return to 
school is sometimes a dull business, af- 
ter the many happy days which have 
been spent at home,but never mind that, 
my dear fellow; your home is not so far 
from you as mine was, the years I 
was in college. When you are as old 
as I am, you will be glad that your ear- 
ly years were spent at a seminary where 
so much can be acquired; I find myself 

ignorant now ef many things, which you 
6 
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may h^ e an opportunity of learning; 
and you may believe me, yo will re^ 
gret it in after life if you neglect any 
branch of learning that you have an op- 
portunity to acquire. I got through my 
college life without disgrace, to be 
sure, but I could not avail myself of 
half the advantages there which 1 might 
have done, had my first years at school 
been better improved. I usecT to wish, 
as I came over the mountains on our 
journey home, that 1 knew more of Ge- 
ology and Botany. I am determined 
now to pursue the study of natural his- 
tory diligently, and I hope by my dili- 
gence now, to acquire what I thought 
not worth learning when I was at your 
age. I am glad } ou have found so much 
amusement from the letters we wrote 
on our journey. I have not told you of 
my adventures the last two days after I 
had left my father and Maria. Some 
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of them were very amusing. One scene 
in particular I shrfil never forget. We 
had been riding through a thick wood for 
some time and as we came out of it, i 
heard voices in loud altercation, and 
found a group of, wagoners seated on a 
bank, by th6 side of a branch of the 
Homochito river which we were to pass. 
The water had swollen to an unusual 
height, and it was a foot or more deep 
over the bridge of logs, on which we 
were to cross it. These men had 
been making their meal on the bank, 
unharnessed their horses, and given 
them their provender and were waiting 
for the water to subside, before they 
crossed the bridge, and after eating and 
drinking perhaps a little too much they 
had got into a loud dispute about the 
best time for passing. Knowing our 
horses could swim in case they lost 
their footing on the bridge. Plato said 
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there was no danger for us in the pas- 
sage ; and not much liking to join the 
party, we gave spurs to our horses, 
came down the bank and passed the 
stream with a bound. Our horses' hoofs 
struck so forcibly on the logs forming 
the bridge already pressed by the 
stream, that they rose as we left the m, 
and were swept away. We gained the 
bank in safety, and well was it for us 
that we had fleet horses ; for the idle 
wagoners , incensed at our act, caught 
up their rifles and pointed them at us, 
uttering dreadful oaths. We were out 
of their reach however before we heard 
the discharge of their arms, and there 
was no danger of their following us, 
as the bridge had disappeared, and they 
were obliged to seek another crossing 
place. We were compelled to swim 
several streams, and in one place crossed 
in a boat, and made the horses swim as 
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we held their heads above water. This 
seemed to me the most dangerous part 
of our expedition, but by cheering the 
horses we kept their spirits up. The 
boat was managed dexterously against 
the stream by a little black boy, and 
we got safely over. As I was riding 
quietly along afterwards through an 
open place, where the grass was long, 
my horse suddenly drew back, and al- 
most threw me from the saddle. Re- 
covering my seat, 1 looked to see what 
had occasioned this uncommon move- 
ment and perceived directly in our path, 
a large rattlesnake. Plato was close 
at hand, and having his pistols in his 
belt always loaded, discharged one im- 
mediately into the head of the snake, 
and 1 past over his dead body in safety. 
These were all the adventures I met 
with. 1 saw many beautiful deer, and 

should -have .liked very well to .give 
6* 
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chase to them sometimes, if I had not 
remembered it would not be the best 
way to get home ; and 1 was determin- 
ed to reach the Grove before my moth^- 
er expected me. By taking the short- 
est paths through the woods, we were 
but a little more than two days on the 
road, and I had all the pleasure 1 anti- 
cipated in surprising my mother. My 
unexpected arrival was not necessary 
for this however ; for I had altered so 
much in my looks that she c6uld hard- 
ly believe I was indeed her own Fred- 
eric. After a good frolic with the 
children, she began to acknowledge. me, 
and we had got very well acquainted 
before father and Maria arrived to 
share the joy with us. I wish you 
could see my sweet little sister Agnes, 
with her bright yellow curls, and her 
laughing blue eyes, she is a prettier 
plaything than even your dog Hector. 
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And though she cannot follow me 
through the woods as he follows you, I 
shall make her love me more at home, 
and 1 can teach her many things that 
poor Hector will never know any thing 
about. Pat the good little fellow on 
the head for me, and give all love and 
respects to your mother and dear sis- 
ter from your affectionate cousin. 

F.L.* 

Mr Leslie, and his daughter reached 
New Orleans the day after Maria had 
closed her letter to her aunt. They 
passed but one day there; and received 
letters giving them good accounts of 
home, and much as there was to inter- 
est and please them in the city, Maria 
was impatient to leave its gay streets 
and busy population, for the shades of 
their own plantation and the long wish- 
ed for greeting from her mother. A 
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-passage boat was easily secured to take 
them through the canal,and across Lake 
Ponchartrain,on the other side of which 
their own slaves and horses were wait- 
ing for them. After a ride of twenty 
miles they entered their own avenue; 
demonstrations of joy were loudly ex- 
pressed by the slaves at the return of 
their master and their young mistress. 
But the joy of the parents and the 
-children was such as no words can ex- 
press. Frederic had arrived the day 
before and was there to welcome them. 
After the .first transport of joy had 
-subsided, Mrs Leslie's eyes, filled with 
tears of thankfulness, rested in turn on 
her husband, and her long absent chil- 
dren. It was enough that she saw 
them, and heard their loved voices. For 
some time she could not speak. The 
younger children came to receive the 
caresses of their father, and to be made 
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acquainted with the sister, of whom, 
though they had talked so much, they 
had not formed any very accurate idea- 
Maria had provided herself with various 
attractions for these little ones, and 
it was a relief from deeper feeling, to 
toss sugar plums for them to catch, and 
to display the toys she had carefully 
selected for them. Sister Maria and 
brother Frederic, were soon as impor- 
tant to Agnes and Julia, as if they had 
always been with them; and as Maria 
intended to become the instructress as 
well as playmate of her sisters, she lost 
no time in gaining their love and con- 
fidence. 

Frederic gave them an amusing ac- 
count of his journey, from the time they 
parted at Port Gibson. Some of the 
streams they forded were so rapid, and 
so deep as to make the hazard they 
ran in crossing, appear terrific to Maria 
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-as he described them: bat Frederic 
said, he was always prepared for a 
swim; taking off all unnecessary en- 
cumbrances before they attempted to 
<*oss. Plato knew all the by paths 
through the woods, and shortened the 
distances by taking advantage of them, 
so that they were but two days in get- 
ting to Montecello. He arrived at 
'Magnolia Grove,' before his mother 
had heard that he was coming that 
way; and had the pleasure of completely 
surprising her. So altered was he in 
his appearance, that his mother could 
scarcely believe it was her son, when he 
first appeared before her; but his smile 
•soon brought back her recollections of 
his boyish face. As the change had 
"been all for the better; his expanded 
and confirmed features giving him some 
resemblance to his father when she first 
4inew him, she gazed upon him with a 
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delight, that could not be satisfied- 
Mrs Leslie was the daughter of one of 
the French planters in the neighborhood 
of New Orleans. She had received the- 
best education which that part of the 
country afforded, having passed several 
years in the school at the Nunnery in 
New Orleans. During this time she gave 
an uncommon degree of attention to her 
studies, and therefore her progress had 
been greater than that of most young 
ladies so educated. She possessed the 
peculiar vivacity of the French charac- 
ter, softened by the effect of a warm 
climate, which made her manners par- 
ticularly attractive. 

Having been married when quite* 
young to Mr Leslie, he had aided her 
to form a character of uncommon excel- 
lence. She was ready at all times to* 
sacrifice her own personal convergence* 
for the good of others; her happiness* 
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was the result of her benevolence and 
kindness of heart. Convinced that her 
children would te better educated away 
from home, she made no objection to 
their leaving her, and scarcely realized 
how much she had missed them, until 
she felt all the happiness that followed 
their return. Maria and Frederic did 
not fail to write to their aunt an ac- 
c ount of their enjoyment in their reunion 
with each other, and a happier family 
can seldom be found than that of the 
Leslies as we now take our leave of 
them. 
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